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There  is  still  much  research  to  be  undertaken  before  a balanced 
account  can  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  theological  impulses 
for  the  achievement  of  a reform  in  faith  and  life  of  the  church  in 
Scotland  were  sustained  for  several  decades  before  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  reformed  church  in  1560.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  momentum  originating  in  Zurich  which  has  to  a large 
extent  been  ignored,1  especially  during  the  last  century  or  so 
probably  the  result  of  the  influence  of  James  Cooper2  and  the  like 
which  has  caused  Zwinglianism”  to  become  a smear  word3  or  a 
slogan,4  forgetting  previous  better  informed  Scottish  analyses.5 

While  the  influence  of  Luther  should  not  be  overlooked,6  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  less  revolutionary  attitude  to  the 
Roman  church  was  probably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  ambivalence 
and  even  of  “Nicodemism”  in  Scotland,  such  as  that  existing  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands  and  condemned  by  Calvin  7 The 
evidence  led  against  heretics  by  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  authorities 
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Apart  from  some  careful,  initial  and  tentative  work  by 
Gottfried  W.  Locher,8  biographical  research  on  George  Wishart,9 
the  translator  of  The  First  Helvetic  Confession, 10  and  consideration 
of  some  other  individuals  who  adopted  the  doctrinal  views  of 
Zurich,"  little  has  been  written. 

Early  references  in  Scotland  to  Zwingli  are  almost  non- 
existent. As  in  England,  “the  term  ‘Lutheran’  was  simply 
descriptive  of  opposition  to  the  existing  religious  order”."  Thus,  it 
is  recorded  that  “Lutherans”  are  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  shown  in  church  court  styles, 
before  the  Reformation  of  the  church  in  Scotland."  Even  after 
1560,  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  similarly  did  not 
always  differentiate  between  the  teaching  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,'4 
although  they  were  probably  aware  of  the  differences  between  them 
and  Luther.15  Contemporary  documents  have  therefore  to  be  used 
with  care  when  particular  theological  views  are  ascribed  to  a certain 
individual.  The  actual  doctrinal  statements  or  inditements  have  to 
be  scrutinised  to  attempt  to  discover  the  influences  which  have  been 
at  work  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  personnel  concerned. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  be  sure  when  the  influence  of  Luther 
declined  and  the  teaching  of  Zwingli  became  more  widespread. 
While  it  is  clear  that  Patrick  Hamilton’s  Places 18  shows  clearly  the 


8 Locher,  Zwingli’s  Thought,  167-76. 

9 C.  Rogers,  Life  of  George  Wishart  (London,  1876);  J.  Durkan,  “George 
Wishart:  his  early  life”,  The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  (henceforth  SHR), 
xxxiii,  98-99;  J.  W.  Baird,  Thunder  over  Scotland:  the  life  of  George  Wishart, 
Scottish  Reformer,  1513-1543  (Campbell,  1983),  does  not  pretend  to  be  other 
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Reformation  1513-1625,  ed.  D.  McRoberts  (Glasgow,  1962),  (henceforth 
Essays ),  245-75,  particularly  247-8. 
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W.  C.  Dickinson  (Edinburgh,  1949),  (henceforth  Knox,  History),  ii,  219-29; 
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influence  of  Luther  and  those  who  followed  him,17  some  of 
Zwingli’s  ideas  may  have  been  disseminated  by  him  for,  although  it 
would  appear  that  Francis  Lambert,  under  whom  he  studied  at 
Marburg,  did  not  publicly  commit  himself  to  a Zwinglian  position 
until  after  Hamilton’s  return  to  Scotland, IB  the  factors  which  were 
at  work  in  Lambert’s  mind  may  have  been  impressed  earlier  on  his 
student.  He  may  indeed  for  this  very  reason  have  remained  silent 
about  his  views  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  there  is  no  doctrinal 
statement  on  the  sacraments  in  his  Places.'"  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
direct  Zwinglian  influences  had  yet  replaced  Luther’s  teaching  on 
the  death  of  Hamilton  in  February,  1529. 

Soon  after,  however,  some  of  those  prosecuted  for  heresy  were 
“sacramentarians”.  Among  those  who  paid  the  supreme  penalty 
on  28  February  1539  was  Thomas  Forret,  an  Augustinian  canon 
and  vicar  of  Dollar,20  who  stated  during  his  trial,  “I  never 
ministered  the  sacraments,  but  I said,  ‘As  bread  entereth  into  your 
mouth,  so  sail  Christ  dwell  in  livelie  faith  into  your  hearts’.”21  This 
demonstrates  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  two  of  the  others  who  were  incinerated  with  him 
were  John  Beveridge  and  John  Kyllour,  both  Dominicans:  quite  a 
proportion  of  this  order  in  Scotland  supported  the  Reformation 
and  some  were  definitely  Zwinglians.22 

The  civil  authorities  were  aware  of  the  church’s  difficulties  and 
in  June,  1543,  the  Lords  of  Council,  acknowledging  that  “divers 
and  sindrie  personis  our  soverane  ladyis  lieges  are  sacramentaris”, 
ordained  that  they  be  apprehended  and  “brocht  to  our  soverane 
ladyis  justice,  schereffis  of  the  schire,  provest  and  balleis  of 
burrowis,  and  to  be  suirlie  kepit  be  thaim  unto  the  tyme  thai  haif 
my  lord  governouris  mynd  and  lordis  of  consale  quhat  salbe  done 
with  sic  personis”.2’  The  Zwinglians  continued  to  be  a cause  for 
concern  and  in  1547  the  clergy  asked  for  the  privy  council’s  help  to 
eradicate  “that  pestilencious  hereseis  of  Luther,  his  sect  and 
followaris,  and  sa  perseveris  unpuneist,  quhill  diverse  of  thame  are 
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becumin  Sacramentis”.24  The  general  statutes  of  the  Scottish 
church  of  1549  instructed  the  ordinaries  to  “proceed  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  against  heresiarchs,  and  sacramentarians, 
and  chiefly  against  those  who  inveigh  against  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist”.25  The  following  year,  Adam  Wallace  was  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  opinions  which  emanated  from  Zurich.26 

One  of  the  expressions  of  reforming  zeal  was  the  removal  of 
images  from  the  churches.  There  were  instances  of  iconoclasm 
from  an  early  date:  in  1535  at  Ayr,27  and  two  years  later  in  Dundee 
or  Perth,28  both  of  which  involved  Franciscan  friaries,  as  in  two 
similar  cases  at  Perth26  and  Aberdeen  during  1544. 30  These  actions 
may  have  been  inspired  by  economic  grievances’1  as  well  as 
theological  convictions  but  in  the  case  of  Walter  Stewart,  brother 
of  Lord  Ochiltree,  who  was  accused  in  March  1533  of  casting  down 
an  image  in  the  parish  church  of  Ayr,  was  undoubtedly  motivated 
by  his  religious  views32  which  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Zwinglianism  than  Lutheranism.”  Even  later,  in 
Scotland,  the  Zurich  Reformation  was  normative  in  this  connection 
rather  than  Calvin  who,  although  strongly  opposed  to  images,34 
was  not  sympathetic  towards  iconoclasm.35  The  casting  down  of 


24  The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland , ed.  J.  H.  Burton  (Edinburgh, 
1877),  i,  63. 

25  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church  1225-1559,  ed.  D.  Patrick  (Edinburgh,  1970), 
123. 

26  Knox,  History,  i.  1 14;  c/..  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  ed.  D.  Laing  (Edinburgh, 
1846),  (henceforth  Knox,  Works),  i,  544-8. 

11  Formulare,  ii,  367. 

28  Pitcairn,  Trials,  i,  286. 

29  Calderwood,  History,  i,  171. 

30  Knox,  History,  i,  xxiv. 

11  For  the  populace’s  attitude  to  the  friars,  cf.,  “The  Beggars’  Summons”  (Knox, 
History,  ii,  355-5);  G.  Donaldson,  “ ‘Flitting  Friday’,  the  Beggars’  Summons 
and  Knox’s  Sermon  at  Perth”,  SHR,  xxxix,  175-6;  The  Works  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  1490-1555,  ed.  D.  Hamer  (Edinburgh,  1931),  ii,  251. 
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Kirchengeschichte  (1957),  lxviii,  98-128;  M.  Stirm,  Die  Bilderfrage  in  der 
Reformation  (Gutersloh,  1977),  cf.,  the  account  of  the  removal  of  images,  etc. 
in  Zurich  under  Zwingli  in  1524  (G.  R.  Potter,  Zwingli  (Cambridge,  1976), 
139-42);  for  fuller  accounts  of  the  matter  cf.,  Stirm,  op  cit.,  “Die  Bilderfrage 
bei  den  schweizer  Reformatoren”,  130-60  and  C.  Garside,  Zwingli  and  the 
Arts  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1966),  130-66.  McRoberts  is  certainly  in  error  when 
he  describes  these  activities  as  Lutheran.  (D.  McRoberts,  “Material 
Destruction  caused  by  the  Scottish  Reformation”,  McRoberts,  Essays,  418-20) 
although  Lutheran  piety  in  Scotland  prepared  the  ground.  (A  Compendious 
Book  of  Godly  and  Spiritual  Songs,  ed.  A.  R.  Mitchell  (Edinburgh,  1897),  71, 
109-11,  173-4.) 
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Protestantisme  Francois  (1865),  xiv,  127-21. 
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images  was  probably  more  widespread  than  extant  records  indicate 
as  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1541  not  only  against 
“heresy”  in  general  but  against  iconoclasm  in  particular.36 

There  seems  to  have  been  a great  increase  in  iconoclasm  when 
George  Wishart  commenced  his  preaching  tour  in  the  south  west  of 
Scotland  in  1545. 37  A considerable  “casting  down”  of  churches 
took  place  within  the  area  and  continued  until  at  least  1548. 
Wishart’s  role  as  an  itinerant  reformed  preacher  paralleled  the 
earlier  practice  of  the  close  colleague  of  Zwingli,  Conrad  Schmid,38 
who,  as  Wishart  did,  lectured  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  for  reform  and  later,  for  some  time, 
was  a travelling  preacher  bringing  reformed  doctrine  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  during  1524. 36  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  removal  of  idols  were  only  permissible  to  Zwingli  after  the 
people  had  been  taught  from  the  Bible  the  grounds  for  such 
removals.40  Knox  adopted  the  same  attitude.  One  of  the  most 
important  examples  of  the  removal  of  idols  in  Scotland,  graphically 
described  by  him,  is  the  casting  down  of  St  John’s  parish  church, 
Perth.41 

McRoberts  is  correct  when  he  says  that  “the  verb  ‘to  cast 
down’,  which  is  possibly  a term  translated  from  some  German  or 
Latin  original,  does  not  mean  the  breaking  down  of  the  actual 
structure  of  the  building”,42  but  he  fails  to  notice  that  the 
expression  is  taken  directly  from  the  Bible.  The  reference  is  clearly 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  Israelites  against  the  practices  of  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  for  example,  the  casting  down  of  the  altar  of 
Baal  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  Asherah  by  Gidean.43  This  is 
made  obvious  in  the  margin  of  John  Knox’s  History  referring  to 
another  incident,  “The  downcasting  of  the  stock  Giles  and  the 
discomfiture  of  Baal’s  Priests”.44 

The  concern  for  pure  worship  was  as  vital  to  the  Scottish 
reformers  as  pure  preaching.  The  cleansing  process  of  the  removal 
of  images  is  made  clear  in  a letter  of  1559  by  William  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange  to  Sir  Henry  Percy  when  he  reports,  “as  to  paroys 
churchis,  they  cleyns  them  of  ymages  and  all  other  monumentis  of 


16  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland , edd.  T.  Thomson  and  C.  Innes 
(Edinburgh,  1814),  (henceforth  APS),  ii,  370-1. 

McRoberts,  Essays,  418. 

''  E.  Egli,  “Komtur  Schmid  von  Kiisnacht”,  Zwingliana,  ii,  65-73. 

Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  576-80. 

40  Cf,  n.  33  above. 

41  Knox,  History,  i,  161-2. 

4!  McRoberts,  Essays,  420. 

45  Judges,  vi,  28-31. 

Knox,  History,  i,  128;  cf.,  “Baallis  Preistis”  and  “Blind  Baals  bischops”, 

,0l‘r‘ca  Poems  °f  O'*  Time  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  J.  Cranstoun  (Edinburgh, 
1891),  i,  34,  349. 
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ydollatrye”.45  This  was  the  common  view  of  the  reformed  church. 
In  Den  Leken  wechwiiser,  Strassburg,  1554,  Jan  Gerritsz  Verstege 
wrote,  “The  preaching  churches  would  be  purified  of  all  altars, 
gross  images  and  other  heathen  ornaments  and  then  properly 
decorated”. 4 b 

The  centrality  of  the  criticism  of  idolatry  in  the  theology  of 
Zwingli  and  those  who  followed  him  has  to  be  noted  and  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that,  for  Zwingli,  the  first  idols  which  had  to  be 
removed  were  the  idols  of  the  heart.  These  had  first  to  be  abolished 
before  the  removal  of  external  idols  were  of  any  effect.47 

A recent  essay  by  Wiedermann  has  shown  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews  who  attempted  to  rebut 
the  views  of  Martin  Luther  and  how,  as  a result,  some  of  their 
students  became  Lutherans.48  It  is  also  known  that  the  “second 
half  of  the  1520s  was  quite  probably  the  most  decisive  period  for 
the  Lutheran  movement  in  Scotland”.49  Attention  is  also  drawn  to 
the  influence  of  John  Fisher’s  Assertionis  Lutheranae  Confutatio 
Paris,  1522. 50 

With  the  gradual  growth  of  “sacramentarianism”  and  thus  the 
basic  object  of  attack  altered,  as  signified  by  the  appearance  of 
such  polemical  literature  as  John  Fisher’s  De  veritate  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Christi  in  eucharistia  adversus  Joannem  Oecolampadium 
Cologne,  1527,  theological  concerns  at  St  Andrews  probably  began 
to  change  from  the  1530s. 

Among  the  first  of  those  at  St  Andrews  who  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  sacramentarians  were 
Richard  Hilliard51  and  Richard  Marshall52  who  spent  years  of  exile 
in  Scotland.  Hilliard  had  been  chaplain  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  involved  in  discussions  regarding 
the  Lord’s  Supper  since,  at  least,  his  participation  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  consultations  with  Franz  Burkhardt,  Georg 
von  Boyneburg  and  Francis  Myconius,  who  arrived  on  30  May 
1538,  and  stayed  for  some  five  months,53  which  produced  the  XIII 


45  Knox,  Works,  vi,  34. 

46  Quoted  by  K.  Moxey,  Pieter  Aertzen,  Joachim  Beuckelaer  and  the  Rise  of 
Secular  Painting  in  the  Context  of  the  Reformation  (London,  1977),  170-1. 

47  Locher,  Zwingli's  Thought,  259. 

4#  G.  Wiedermann,  “Martin  Luther  versus  John  Fisher:  Some  Ideas  concerning 
the  Debate  on  Lutheran  Theology  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  1525-30  , 
RSCHS,  xii,  12-32. 

49  Ibid.,  14. 

50  Ibid.,  31-4. 

51  J.  H.  Baxter,  “Dr  Richard  Hilyard  in  St  Andrews  1540-1543”,  The  Alumnus 
Chronicle  (Si  Andrews,  1955),  44,  2-10. 

52  J.  Durkan,  “Richard  Marshall”,  McRoberts,  Essays,  326-9. 

51  J.  Sleidan,  The  General  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  (London, 
1689),  102. 
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Articles  of  1538. 54  TunstalPs  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  probably  shared  by  his  chaplain,  although  he  did  not 
write  his  De  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  domini  nostri  Iesu  Christi 
in  eucharistia  until  after  Hilliard’s  return  to  England.  It  was  not 
published  until  1554  when  two  editions  appeared  in  Paris  in  that 
year. 

Marshall,  the  other  refugee,  who  stayed  in  Scotland  until  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation,  was  concerned  with  much  of  the 
theological  activity  at  St  Andrews  where  he  was  second  master  at  St 
Mary’s  College.55  His  role  as  a preacher  and  author  of  a catechism 
has  already  been  considered  by  Dr  Durkan.56  However,  in 
connection  with  his  opposition  to  heresy,  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
was  present  as  a theologian  at  the  Scotish  provincial  council  of  1549 
which  urged  ordinaries  to  proceed  against  sacramentarians.57 

The  most  important  figure  who  sharpened  theological 
opinions  against  the  sacramental  teaching  of  the  Zwinglians  was 
Richard  Smith,  who  had  been  professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford  prior 
to  his  arrival  in  Scotland  as  a refugee.  He  was  in  close  touch  with 
those  who  attended  the  councils  of  1549  and  1552. 58  His  influence 
was  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  but  his  most  lasting 
contribution  to  the  opposition  to  Zwinglianism  is  apparent  in  the 
books  which  he  wrote  on  the  sacramental  disputes  and  the  use  to 
which  his  writings  were  put  in  subsequent  debate  in  Scotland. 59 The 
well-documented  disputation  between  Quintin  Kennedy  and  the 
Zwinglian  John  Willock  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
Kuipers.60 

The  influence  in  Scotland  of  such  English  scholars  can  only 
now  be  occasionally  recognised.  One  theologian,  Andrew 
Davidson,  who  was  present  at  the  provincial  council  of  1549  as 
scholar  and  student  in  theology  and  appointed  by  John  Hamilton, 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  a theological  preacher  in  his  diocese,61 
had  significantly  a copy  of  Tunstall’s  De  veritate  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Christi  in  eucharistia1'2  which  demonstrates  a continuing 
interest  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  ed.  J.  E.  Cox 

(Cambridge,  1846),  ii,  472-80. 
is  McRoberts,  Essays,  326-9. 

“ Ibid. 

57  Patrick,  Statutes,  86. 

5"  McRoberts,  Essays,  301-2. 

The  Assertion  and  Defence  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  A utter  (London,  1546);  A 

Defence  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Masse  (London,  1547);  A Confutation  of  a 

certain  Booke,  catted  a Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholike  Doctrine  of  the 

Sacrament  (n.p.,  1550). 

Quintin  Kennedy  ( 1520-1564 ):  Two  Eucharistic  Tracts:  a Critical  Edition,  ed. 

C.  H.  Kuipers  (Nijmegen,  1964),  passim. 

J.  Durkan  and  A.  Ross,  Early  Scottish  Libraries  (Glasgow,  1961),  (henceforth 

ESL),  88. 

62  Ibid.,  89. 
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Direct  influence  in  Scotland  of  Zwingli’s  original  works  is 
difficult  to  assess.  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  claims  for 
such  a connection  from  the  extant  books  of  Scottish  provenance 
until  after  1545  when  the  Latin  edition  of  Zwingli’s  collected  works 
by  Rudolf  Gualter  was  published.  At  least  two  Scottish  libraries 
had  these  volumes:  those  of  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
and  Clement  Litill,  advocate.61  However,  the  works  of  almost  all  of 
the  theologians  close  to  Zwingli  were  held  in  Scottish  libraries  prior 
to  1560,  for  example,  Bibliander,64  Bucer,65  Bullinger,66  Capito,6’ 
Gualter,68  Lavater,60  Megander,70  Sebastian  Meyer,71  Musculus,72 
Ochino,71  Oecolampadius,74  and  Pelikan.75 

Not  unexpectedly,  most  of  the  books  were  biblical  com- 
mentaries and  there  is  evidence  that  Bullinger,  in  particular  was 
often  consulted.76  His  Decades,  so  highly  commended  in  England, 
were  also  in  use  in  Scotland.77  Dogmatic,78  sacramental,70  and 
controversial80  theological  subjects  were  all  represented  in  the 
literature  known  to  have  been  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  The 
importation  of  Zwinglian  theological  works  did  not  come  to  an  end 
in  1560.  Bullinger,81  Gualter,82  and  Lavater8'’ all  continued  to  be 


83  In  the  Library  of  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney  (The  Warrender  Papers, 
ed.  A.  I.  Cameron  (Edinburgh,  1932),  (henceforth  Bothwell  Library),  ii,  400) 
and  in  the  library  of  Clement  Litill  (C.  R.  Finlayson,  Clement  Litill  and  his 
Library  (Edinburgh,  1980),  (henceforth  Litill  Library),  98-100. 

84  ESL,  62,  63:  Bothwell  Library,  407,  410;  Litill  Library,  87  (b),  94,  174  (a). 

85  Bothwell  Library,  396;  Litill  Library,  68  (a),  69  (a)  and  (b),  70,  71,  78  (a)  and 
(b),  78,  80,  81. 

66  ESL,  93,  145:  Bothwell  Library,  396,  397,  399,  400,  408,  413;  Litill  Library, 
78  (a)-85  (b),  87  (a),  121  (b)-(d),  122,  224  (a)-(c),  253  (d). 

82  Litill  Library,  214. 

88  Bothwell  Library,  397,  407,  410. 

8g  Bothwell  Library,  397;  Litill  Library,  224  (d). 

70  Litill  Library,  165  (a). 

71  Ibid.,  242  (a). 

72  ESL,  149:  Bothwell  Library,  396,  387,  407:  Litill  Library,  31-36. 

73  ESL,  69:  Bothwell  Library,  407,  409:  Litill  Library,  168. 

74  ESL,  55,  57,  95:  Bothwell  Library,  396,  399,  407:  Litill  Library,  88-91. 

75  ESL,  43:  Litill  Library,  95-6. 

76  Cf.,  n.  66  above. 

77  D.  J.  Keep,  “Henry  Bullinger  and  the  Elizabethan  Church.  A study  of  the 
publication  of  his  ‘Decades’  ”,  Ph.D.  thesis,  Sheffield,  1970.  E.g.  there  were 
originally  two  copies  of  the  Zurich  edition  of  1557  in  Litill’ s library  (Litill 
Library,  79). 

78  ESL,  31,  32,  68  (a),  71,  83  (a)-(b),  94,  174  (a),  214,  222,  224  (b)-(d),  253  (d); 
Bothwell  Library,  400  (two  entries),  409. 

7’  Bothwell  Library,  399;  Litill  Library,  168. 

80  ESL,  62,  69,  145:  Bothwell  Library,  407,  408;  Litill  Library,  69  (a),  70,  82,  85 
(a). 

81  Bothwell  Library,  397,  399;  Litill  Library,  84,  86  (a),  222,  224  (b). 

82  Bothwell  Library,  397,  407,  410. 

83  Bothwell  Library,  397. 
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purchased.  Lavater’s  De  ritubus  et  Inst  it  ut  is  ecclesia  Tigurinae 
libellus,  Zurich,  1559,  owned  by  Clement  Littill,  should  be 
particularly  noted  as  it  was  important  for  its  promotion  inter- 
nationally of  trust  in  the  church  of  Zurich.84 

The  influence  of  such  literature  on  those  found  guilty  of  heresy 
prior  to  the  Reformation  can  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Borthwick,85  who  had  in  his  possession  works  of  Oecolampadius, 
Erasmus  and  Melanchthon.86  The  only  work  printed  in  Scotland 
with  Zwinglian  connections  was  Wolfgang  Musculus’s  The 
Temporisour,  Edinburgh,  1584.8’ 

When  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  legalised,  many 
different  theological  views  remained  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
shaped  the  consensus  which  carried  forward  the  reform  without 
any  outward  dissension.  Yet  there  can  be  detected  those  past 
influences  on  individuals  which  could  not  be  described  as 
Calvinistic.  For  example,  studies  of  John  Willock88  and 
Christopher  Goodman8"  have  demonstrated  Zurich  influences  on 
their  thought.  It  is  unfortunate  that  recent  works  concerned  with 
the  life"0  and  thought"1  of  John  Knox  have  ignored  his 
Zwinglianism.  While  Knox  propagated  many  of  the  basic 
theological  views  of  Zwingli,  which  will  be  considered  later,  he  also 
reiterated  some  specific  ideas  which  were  keynotes  in  Zwingli’s 
writings.  Two  instances  might  be  mentioned.  His  concern  for  the 
office  of  watchman  in  the  church,  as  expressed  by  Zwingli,"2  is 
apparent  in  his  writings"3  as  is  his  reference  to  Christ  as  Captain"4  in 
the  same  way  as  Zwingli."5 

The  Zwinglian  attitude  to  the  Bible  was  of  great  influence.  He 
was  a Renaissance  scholar  and  wished  to  get  back  to  the  source 
which  had  to  be  recovered  in  as  pristine  a state  as  possible."6  His 

,4  Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation , 610. 

,s  Register  of  the  . . . Congregation  of  St  Andrews,  ed.  D.  H.  Fleming 
(Edinburgh,  1889-90),  (henceforth  St  Andrews  Register),  89-104. 

'•  Ibid.,  98. 

H.  G.  Aldis,  A List  of  Books  printed  in  Scotland  before  1700,  reprinted  with 
additions  (Edinburgh,  1970),  no.  192. 

**  Cf,  n.  11  above. 

J.  E.  A.  Dawson,  “The  early  career  of  John  Goodman  and  his  place  in  the 
Development  of  English  Protestant  Thought”,  Durham  Ph.D.  thesis,  1978. 

*°  J-  Ridley,  John  Knox  (Oxford,  1968). 

.1.  S.  McEwen,  The  Faith  of  John  Knox  (London,  1961);  P.  Janton,  John 
Knox,  I’homme  et  I’oeuvre  (Paris,  1967);  P.  Janton,  Concept  et  Sentiment  de 
I’eglise  chez  John  Knox  (Paris,  1972). 

Corpus  Reformatorum,  ed.  E.  Egli,  et  at.,  (Berlin,  Leipzig,  Zurich,  1905-  ) 

lxxxviii,  231,  495,  xc,  5. 

Knox,  Works,  iv,  371,  772-5,  479,  cp.,  “blind  watchman”  (Ibid.,  v,  509,  vi, 

1 87). 

,4  Ibid.,  vi,  271. 

" Locher,  Zwingli’s  Thought,  72-86. 

J.  F.  Goeters,  “Zwinglis  Werdegang  als  Erasmianer”,  Reformation  und 
Humanismus.  Robert  Stupperich  zum  65.  Geburstag  (Witten,  1969),  255-71. 
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Erasmian  attitude  to  the  text  brought  with  it  an  innate  freshness  of 
approach  which  enabled  him  to  present  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  his 
systematic  preaching  with  confidence,  appeal  and  authority.1'7 

The  twin  Renaissance  idea,  which  strengthened  Zwingli’s  use 
of  the  Bible  as  a source,  was  the  understanding  of  history  as  a 
moral  instructor  and  an  experienced  guide. 1,8  The  necessity  of 
getting  behind  legendary  accretions  and  the  search  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  influences  and  intentions  at  work,  led  to  the 
departure  from  a mere  repetition  of  saga  and  the  routine 
production  of  mere  chronicles  and  thus  history  was  brought  to  life. 
When  this  approach  was  used  in  understanding  the  Bible,  the 
movements  of  history  were  recognised  as  being  kept  in  motion  by 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God.  Such  insights  were  in  sharp 
contradistinction  to  the  static  view  epitomised  in  the  city  of  God. 
The  people  of  God  were  on  the  march  through  history.  Those 
seeking  the  city  whose  foundations  are  eternal  could  not  be 
satisfied  either  by  the  mighty  fortress  of  our  God  or  the  apocalyptic 
fears  as  the  hinges  of  time  opened  up  a new  confused  panorama  of 
the  future.1"'  Knox  had  the  same  theological  view  of  the  place  of  the 
people  of  God  in  history.  Zwingli’s  introduction  of  systematic 
preaching  of  a book  of  the  Bible  to  the  people  of  Zurich  from 
1 5 1 9 1 00  was  the  result  of  such  attitudes.  For  him,  the  Bible  was  to  be 
seen  as  a unity  and  a continuity  far  removed  from  the  snippets  of 
the  Bible  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy.  At  the  outset,  he  probably  did 
not  realise  the  total  effect  which  this  would  have  upon  a church 
awakening  to  find  new  ways  in  a new  era.  However,  having 
established  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the  church,  the 
effect  of  the  acceptance  of  this  by  the  people  was  gradually  seen  in 
an  almost  painless  reform.  Of  course,  Calvin  followed  the  same 
practice,  although  his  presentation  was  different.101 

The  observation  of  this  practice  in  Scotland  was  laid  down  in 
the  Book  of  Discipline  of  15  60. 102  These  instructions  were  observed 
in  parishes10’  and,  on  occasions,  the  kirk  session  was  consulted  by 


,,T  C.  Nagel,  Zwinglis  Stellung  zur  Schrifl  (Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1896). 

■'»  M.  Gilmour,  “The  Renaissance  Conception  of  the  Lessons  of  History”,  Facers 
of  the  Renaissance,  ed.  W.  H.  Werkmeister  (New  York,  1963). 

” This  has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  that  Zwingli  did  not  consider  the  book  of 
Revelation  to  be  a biblical  book  (Corpus  Reformatorum,  lxxxix,  208,  xciii,  1, 
395)  which  was  following  Erasmus’s  criticism  of  the  Book  (Ibid.,  3,  222). 

100  H.  Vuilleumier,  Histoire  de  I’Eglise  Reformee  du  Pays  de  Vaud  (Lausanne, 
1927),  i,  326f.  This  is  overlooked  by  Maxwell  who  places  the  origin  of  the 
practice  in  Strassburg  (W.  D.  Maxwell,  John  Knox’s  Genevan  Service  Book 
1556  (Edinburgh,  1931),  (henceforth  Knox,  Service  Book),  180-5). 

E.  Miilhaupt,  Die  Predigt  Calvins,  ihre  Geschichie,  ihre  Form  und  ihre 
religidsen  Grundgedanken  (Berlin,  1931). 

,"i  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  ed.  J.  K.  Cameron  (Edinburgh,  1972),  185. 

St  Andrews  Register,  ii,  829f;  The  Buik  of  the  Kirk  of  the  Canagait,  1564-1567, 
ed.  A.  B.  Calderwood  (Edinburgh,  1961),  36f. 
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the  minister  as  to  which  book  of  the  Bible  might  next  be 
expounded.104  The  liturgical  freedom,  as  expressed  by  Zwingli,105 
had  a continuing  influence  in  Scotland  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
avoidance  of  the  enforced  use  of  a fixed  liturgy.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Order.106 

The  restrained  attitude  of  the  Scottish  reformers  to  congrega- 
tional psalm  singing  and  music107  had  much  in  common  with 
Zwingli,108  particularly  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  organs  from 
churches.106 

Zwingli’s  strong  emphasis  on  the  corporate  nature  of  worship 
and  the  whole  people  of  God  as  being  the  ultimate  instrument  of 
His  purpose  is  nowhere  more  significant  than  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  where,  at  the  very  point  where  transubstantia- 
tion  was  thought  to  take  place  in  the  Roman  mass,  in  Zwingli’s 
order,  the  congregation  is  addressed  as  having  become  the  body  of 
Christ.110 

Thus  the  importance  of  the  Supper  is  seen  as  the  renewal  and 
inspiration  of  the  whole  people  of  God.  Attention  is  not  directed  to 
the  bread  and  wine  but  to  the  dynamic  power  of  the  presence  of  the 
resurrected  Christ  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  God’s  people  which 
affects  the  whole  life  of  the  community.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  different  approaches  of  the  reformers: 


“Luther  expects,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  bodily  union  of 
the  receivers  with  the  body  of  Christ  (in  the  elements), 
Zwingli  expects,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  union  of  the  soul 
of  the  celebrators  with  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  (present  in 
human  nature  through  remembrance  of  his  suffering), 

Calvin  expects,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  union  of  the  soul  of 
the  receivers  with  the  body  of  Christ  (in  heaven).111 

These  points  appear  strongly  in  the  teaching  of  Knox.  In  “A 
Summary,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  1550”,  he  confesses  the  Supper  to  be  “ane  holy 
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R.  Stahelin,  Huldreich  Zwingli,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken  (Basel,  1895),  ii,  62;  cf, 
Corpus  Reformatorum , lxxxix,  268,  600  and  xcii,  50. 

D^H.  Fleming,  Critical  Reviews  relating  chiefly  to  Scotland  (London,  1912), 

K.  Elliot  and  F.  Rimmer,  A History  of  Scottish  Music  (London,  1973),  26; 

Fourteen  Psalm-Settings  of  the  early  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland  (Oxford! 
I VoU) . 

M Jenny,  Zwinglis  Stellung  zur  Musik  im  Gottesdienst  (Zurich,  1966) 

W.  McMillan,  The  Worship  of  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church  1550-1638 
(Dunfermline,  1931),  (henceforth  McMillan,  Worship),  92-4;  F.  Schmidt- 
Clausing,  Zwingli  als  Liturgiker  (Berlin,  1952),  81-4. 

n d L)H To3Tr’  ReformierteAbendmah,sZestallung  in  derSchau  Zwinglis  (Basel, 
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actioun,  ordaynit  of  God,  in  the  whilk  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  earthlie 
and  visibill  thingis  sette  befoir  us,  lifteth  us  up  into  hevinlie  and 
invisibill  thingis.  . . . And  also  that  heirwith  the  Lord  Jesus 
gathereth  us  unto  ane  visibill  bodie,  so  that  we  be  memberis  one  of 
another,  an  mak  altogether  one  bodie,  whairof  Jesus  Chryst  in 
onlie  heid”.112  A little  later  in  the  same  work,  he  says,  “For  it  is  not 
his  presence  in  the  bread  that  can  save  us,  but  his  presence  in  our 
hartis  through  faith  in  his  blude,  whilk  hath  waschit  out  our  synnis, 
and  pacifeit  his  Fatheris  wraith  towardis  us.  And  again,  yf  we  do 
not  beleive  his  bodilie  presence  in  the  bread  and  wyne,  that  sail  not 
damn  us,  but  the  absence  out  of  our  hart  throw  unbeleif”."’ 
These  citations  encapsulate  the  teaching  of  Zwingli  with  his 
stress  on  the  importance  of  spiritual  presence  at  the  heart  of  the 
celebrators,  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ascension  in 
relation  to  the  understanding  of  the  Supper  and  the  congregation 
becoming  the  body  of  Christ  as  the  result  of  this  holy  action.11'" 

Thus,  while  the  major  studies  of  the  Scottish  reformed 
church’s  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  have 
consistently  maintained  that  the  almost  exclusive  source  of 
theological  and  liturgical  influence  has  been  John  Calvin, I1S  one 
begins  to  appreciate  that  much  originates  in  Zurich.  Zwingli’s 
Aktion  and  Brauch  des  Nachmals  of  1 525 1 16  is  particularly 
important  for  Scotland  in  this  connection.  Schweizer  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  bearing  in  mind  the  earlier  work  of 
Simpson,117  that  the  reformed  order  of  service  was  entirely  bound 
up  with  “corporate  action”  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  in 
relation  to  Zwingli’s  understanding  of  liturgy.118  This  can  be  seen 
very  clearly  in  the  liturgical  usages  of  the  church  in  Scotland  after 
the  Reformation.  “Action”  was  the  word  used  to  describe  the 
entire  communion  service11"  and  is  referred  to  as  such  from  1556 
onwards.120  No  one  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  Lord’s  table  who 
had  not  been  present  during  the  preceding  preaching  of  the  sermon, 
which  was  referred  to  as  the  “action  sermon”.121  For  example,  the 

1,2  Knox,  Works,  iii,  73.  The  remarks  by  McEwen,  “I  know  nothing  quite  like  this 
anywhere  else  in  Reformed  teaching”  ( Faith  of  John  Knox,  57)  is  typical  of  a 
widespread  ignorance  of  Zwingli’s  doctrinal  position,  (cp.  Ibid.,  51). 

111  Knox,  Works,  iii,  74. 

IH  J.  Courvoisier,  Zwingli:  Theologien  reforme  (Neuchatel,  1965),  75-8. 

"s  E.g.  Knox,  Service  Book;  G.  B.  Burnet,  The  Holy  Communion  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  1560-1960  (Edinburgh,  1960). 

116  Corpus  Ref ormatorum,  x ci,  12-24. 

117  R.  S.  Simpson,  Ideas  of  Corporate  Worship  (Edinburgh,  1927). 

Schweizer,  op.  cit.,  121. 

McMillan,  Worship,  163  n.  2;  cf.,  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  ed.  W.l 
Cunningham  (Edinburgh,  1843),  7,  9,  27,  35,  37,  42-3,  72,  75,  96-7.  j 

120  Knox,  Works,  iv.  196-7;  The  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  ed.  G.  W.  Sprott  (Edinburgh,  1901),  (henceforth  BCO),  127. 

121  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  8. 
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kirk  session  of  St  Andrews,  in  1598,  gave  instructions  that  the 
church  doors  should  be  locked  at  the  “end  of  the  psalm”  (i.e.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service)  so  that  only  those  who  “heard  the 
preaching  should  communicate”.122  It  should  be  noted  that 
“communicate”  at  that  time  meant  “share”.  The  Book  of 
Common  Order  refers  specifically  to  the  relation  of  preaching  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper:  “so  that  without  His  word  and  warrant  there  is 
nothing  in  this  holy  action  attempted”.121 

The  concept  of  the  action  of  the  Supper  is  expressed  by  English 
theologians  influenced  by  Zwingli  such  as  Cranmer  who  says,  “in 
the  due  administration  [i.e.  action]  of  the  sacraments  God  is 
present”.124  In  another  place,  he  claimed  that  he  did  not  maintain 
“that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  sacrament 
being  reserved,  but  that  in  the  ministration  [i.e.  action]  thereof  we 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  spiritually”.125  As  Brooks 
phrases  it,  Cranmer  stressed  the  presence  in  usu  sacramenti.'2h  The 
aspect  of  spiritual  eating  of  the  sacrament,  as  indicated  earlier  in 
connection  with  Knox,  appears  quite  clearly  in  The  Forme  oj 
Prayers  and  ministration  of  the  Sacraments  . . .,  Geneva,  1556, 127 
and  all  subsequent  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,128 
shows  the  place  given  to  Zwingli’s  sacramental  doctrine.  This  is 
particularly  obvious  in  the  marginal  reference  to  John  6120  which  is 
the  specific  passage  used  by  Zwingli  to  arrive  at  his  exposition  of 
spiritual  eating,110  one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
his  view  of  the  sacrament  and  that  of  Luther.111  This  was  the 
background  for  Knox’s  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  from 
at  least  1547  when  there  was  a celebration  at  St  Andrews.  It  was 

112  St  Andrews  Register,  ii,  862. 

122  BCO,  127. 

124  The  Works  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  ed.  J.  E.  Cox  (London,  1844),  i,  36. 

125  Ibid.,  i,  374. 

126  P.  Brooks,  Thomas  Cranmer’s  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  (London,  1965),  44. 
Knox,  Service  Book,  124:  Maxwell,  however,  omits  the  marginal  notes;  c/.,  the 
reprint  in  Knox,  Works,  iv,  194. 

BCO,  123;  c/.,  W.  Cowan,  “A  Bibliography  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
and  Psalm  Book  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1556-1644”,  Papers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  (Edinburgh,  1913),  x. 

There  is  a misprint  in  many  editions  where  John  6 appears  as  John  9,  e.g.  in  the 
editions  of  1602,  1611,  1635. 

1,0  Fidei  Expositio  1531  in  Hutdreich  Zwinglis  Werke,  ed.  M.  Schuler  and  J. 
Schultess  (Zurich,  1828  f.),  iv,  53f  (For  a discussion  of  the  problems 
surrounding  this  posthumously  published  work  cf,  G.  W.  Locher,  “Zu 
Zwinglis  ‘Professio  Fidei’.  Beobachtung  und  Erwagung  zur  Pariser  Reinschrift 
der  sogenannten  Fidei  Expositio”,  Zwingliana,  (1968),  xii,  689-700).  A useful 
summary  of  “Importance  du  chaptre  6 de  l’Evangile  de  Jean”  for  Zwingli  and 
his  discussion  with  Luther  at  Marburg  is  given  by  Courvoisier,  op.  cit.,  72-4. 
H.  Gollwitzer,  “Zur  Auslegung  von  Joh.  6.  bei  Luther  und  Zwingli”,  In 
Memoriam  Ernst  Lohmeyer,  ed.  W.  Schmauch  (Stuttgart,  1951),  143-68;’but 
cf.,  C.  Gerstrich,  Zwingli  als  Theologe.  Glaube  und  Geist  beim  Zuricher 
Reformator  (Zurich,  1967),  119-22. 
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undoubtedly  Zwinglian  in  character  which  Knox  makes  quite  clear 
when  he  later  referred  to  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendreich,  who 
had  been  present  at  that  service  but  who  was  subsequently  critical 
of  such  sacramental  doctrine  and  practice  when  he  later  ceased  to 
attend  the  Lord’s  Supper,  claiming  to  be  a Lutheran.132 

In  contradistinction  to  Calvin,  who  considered  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  could  only  be  properly  dispensed  within  a duly  ordered  and 
organised  church,133  Knox  celebrated  the  Supper  in  private  houses 
as  often  as  he  could  during  his  stay  in  Scotland  in  1555  and  1556. 13J 
While  Zwingli  had  not  found  himself  in  such  a position,  Knox  was 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  Zwingli.  He  set  the  Supper  over  against 
the  mass  and  was  convinced  that  such  an  action  bound  those 
participating  more  closely  into  the  one  body  of  Christ  and 
motivated  thereby  into  activity.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  first  “band”  was  signed  by  the  reformed  lairds  of  Scotland  in 
1 5 5 7 1 3 5 after  the  departure  of  Knox  and  only  two  years  after  such 
bands  had  been  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.136  The  close 
connection  between  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  baptism  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  concept  of  covenant  reflects  Zwingli’s  understanding 
on  the  subject.137  It  was  this  insight  which  dovetailed  into  much 
that  was  already  in  the  thinking  of  the  Scottish  people. 

There  were  multifarious  sources  prior  to  Zwingli’s  theological 
contribution  to  the  subject  which  produced  varied  interpretations 
of  covenant,  pact,  contract,  band,  and  similar  conceptions.138 
Three  aspects  had  a significant  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  Scottish 
reformers.  The  first,  the  conviction  that  the  church  owed  its  origin 
to  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with  Israel. 13u  This  is  to  some 
extent  paralleled  in  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  origins  of  the 
state  in  contract. 130  The  second,  the  communities  of  interest  created 
within  the  Eidgenossenschaften  in  Switzerland1'11  and  within  those 
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banded  together  in  Scotland. 142  The  third,  arising  from  Zwingli’s 
thought,  which  could  be  neatly  placed  within  a context  created  by 
the  two  previous  apperceptions,  was  the  covenant  relations  arising 
from  participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  the  deepest  expression 
of  covenant.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a residual  medieval  covenant 
theology  which  influenced  Scottish  theologians  in  the  way  in  which 
it  appears  in  Luther’s  early  thought  which  he  later  overcame.143 

One  of  the  early  transmitters  of  the  corporate  covenant 
theology  was  John  Knox  as  expounded  in  The  Appellation  from  the 
Sentence  pronounced  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  ...  of  1 558 1 44 
and,  to  a greater  extent,  in  A Brief  Exhortation  to  England  ...  of 
1559. 145  From  this  time  onwards,  the  idea  of  corporate  covenant 
was  absorbed  into  political146  as  well  as  theological  thinking  and,  in 
spite  of  the  church’s  confessional  documents  continuing  to  exhibit 
growing  exclusive  Calvinistic  doctrinal  standards,147  covenant 
theology  gradually  established  a significant  position  both 
constitutionally  and  intellectually  within  the  Church. 

The  institutionalised  impact  was  at  work  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  1590  when  a “band  of  mainteaning  religion  and 
confession”  was  mentioned.148  The  following  year,  outwith  the 
control  of  the  church  or  universities,  but  doubtless  with  the  support 
of  those  committed  to  such  a theology,  a Latin  text  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism149  came  from  the  press  of  Robert 
Waldegrave,  who,  in  view  of  his  own  English  Zwinglian 
connections,  was  also  personally  interested  in  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Furthermore,  he  printed  in  the  same  year  for  popular  use  an 
English  translation  of  In  catechesin  religionis  christianae  quae  in 
ecclesiis  et  scholis  turn  Palatinis,  turn  Belgii  traditur  exegemata 
sive  commentarii,  Heidelberg,  1590,  by  Jeremiah  Bastingius,150 

142  D.  H.  Fleming,  The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Covenants  in  Outline  (Edinburgh, 
1904);  “Bands”,  in  J.  1.  Smith  and  I.  Macdonald,  “Criminal  Law”,  An 
Introduction  to  Scottish  Legal  History  (Edinburgh,  1958),  285-6;  J.  Wormald, 
Lords  and  Men  in  Scotland:  Bonds  of  Manrent,  1442-1603  (Edinburgh,  1985). 
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professor  of  theology  at  Leiden,  which  was  a series  of  expositions 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

Theological  interest  in  the  subject  deepened  and,  in  1596,  there 
appeared  Questiones  et  responsiones  aliquot  de  foederi  dei,  deque 
sacramento  quod  foederis  dei  sigil/um  est  by  Robert  Rollock,1'1  the 
first  principal  professor  of  the  University,1'2  which  illustrates  the 
Zurich  influence  particularly  on  the  relations  between  covenant, 
election  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  contained  in  the  First 1 ^ ’ and 
Second15'*  Helvetic  Confessions.  The  views  expressed  in  this  work 
had  an  effect  not  only  in  academic  circles  but  on  the  doctrine 
preached  in  the  parishes.155  His  exposition  of  the  close  identity  of 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  mirrored  in  the 
ecclesiastical  activities  of  the  year  of  his  book’s  publication.  At  the 
General  Assembly  of  1596,  a movement  was  set  in  motion  for  the 
renewing  or  the  making  of  a new  covenant  with  God. 15,1  This  action 
was  repeated  by  the  synod  of  Fife  in  May15’  and  by  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andrews  in  July158  when,  in  accord  with  Zwingli’s  ideas,  15<,the 
congregation  celebrated  “the  Covenant,  with  the  Holie 
Communion  ...  to  thair  grait  comfort”.1'10 

Rollock’s  Tractatus  de  vocatione  efficaci 161  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  In  it  he  devoted  a large  section  to  a consideration  of 
the  covenant  of  works  and  the  covenant  of  grace162  and  from  this 
time  onward  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  deviated  widely  in 
Scotland  from  the  teaching  of  Zwingli.  The  post-reformation 
practice  in  Scotland  of  four  celebrations  of  the  Supper  in  the  towns 
as  prescribed  by  the  First  Book  of  Discipline161  and  by  an  act  of  the 
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Robert  Bruce's  Sermons  on  the  Sacrament,  ed.  J.  Laidlaw  (Edinburgh,  1901), 
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General  Assembly  of  December  1562,164  although  only  two  were 
authorised  in  the  landward  areas,  was  not  merely  a continuation  of 
a Genevan  usage  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  Calvin,1'’"  as  has  been 
consistently  maintained.166  Luther’s  Small  Catechism  counselled 
participation  in  the  communion  one  to  four  times  each  year.167  This 
was  merely  advice  given  to  children  in  conformity  to  Luther’s 
interest  in  personal  pietistic  attitudes  and  in  no  way  related  to 
liturgical  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  Zwingli  organised 
celebrations  four  times  a year168  at  which  the  whole  community  was 
expected  to  attend  and  to  take  part.  With  this  in  mind,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  Scottish  celebrations  were  following  Zwingli’s 
reformed  practice. 

There  has  been  a considerable  amount  written  regarding  the 
origins  and  development  of  the  exercise. 166  It  is  interesting  that  the 
most  detailed  apologia  on  the  subject  was  written  by  Edmund 
Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  final  but  unsuccessful 
stand  against  the  decision  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  to  suppress  it.170 
While  the  exercise  developed  in  different  ways,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  concept  and  organisation  came  from  Zwingli’s  Prophezei 
in  Zurich  who  had  been  influenced  by  Erasmus  in  its  establishment. 
1 Corinthians  xiv  was  the  scriptural  passage  quoted  by  Zwingli  in 
support  of  the  Prophezei.'1'''  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
Genevan  Bible  and  the  Authorised  Version  followed  the  Zurich 
Bible  in  using  the  word  “prophet”  and  “prophecy”  but  Luther 
preferred  “Weissager”  and  “weissagen”.  The  continuing  influence 
of  the  exegesis  of  this  text  in  this  particular  form  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  assessment  of  the  way  in  which  the  exercises 
proliferated.  Although  the  Genevan  Service  Book  of  1 5561 72  and 
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the  Books  of  Common  Order173  indicated  that  two  different  groups 
should  co-exist  within  the  Scottish  Church,  the  one,  the  Weekly 
Assembly,  was  ordained  to  meet  every  Thursday  and  consisted  of 
the  ministers  and  elders.174  It  was  described  as  an  Assembly  or 
Consistory.175  Its  rather  inquisitorial  and  introspective  functions, 
as  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order,176  seem  to  have  had 
their  roots  in  Pullan’s  weekly  service  of  repentance  which  was  to  be 
held  on  Thursdays,177  the  day  mentioned  for  “the  Weekly 
Assembly”.178  The  other  was  the  “Interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures”  and,  while  one  of  the  marginal  references  for  the  basis 
of  this  group  is  the  locus  classicus,  I Corinthians  xiv,179  it  was  the 
whole  congregation  which  was  to  assemble  and  at  “which  time  it  is 
lawful  for  every  man  to  speak  or  inquire”.180  It  was  only  in  the 
event  of  contention  arising  that  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
ministers  and  elders  when  they  met  in  the  Weekly  Assembly.181 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a uniform  practice  within 
the  Church  after  1560  regarding  the  two  groups  as  envisaged  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Order:  only  the  exercise  was  generally  held  in 
Scotland  and  it  was  usual  for  students  to  attend,182  as  had  been  the 
case  during  Zwingli’s  ministry  in  Zurich.183  From  what  is  known  of 
the  exercise,  prior  to  its  absorption  into  the  presbyteries184  and 
general  sessions,185  its  functions  were  similar  to  the  Prophezei. 

The  Scottish  reformers’  concern  that  Biblical  interpretation 
should  remain  within  the  control  of  the  church  rather  than  the 
universities  was  Zwinglian.  Their  attitude  was  forcibly  expressed  by 
John  Knox  on  two  occasions  in  1572:  “I  protest  that  nather  the 
pulpet  of  Sanct  Androis,  nather  yit  of  any  congregatioune  within 
the  Realme,  be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  schooles,  universitie,  or 
facultie  within  the  same;  bot  only  that  it  be  reserved  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  General  Assemblie  gatherit  within  the  same 
realme,  lauchfullie”.186  “Above  all  things  preserve  the  Kirk  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Universities”.187  This  attitude  was  sharper  than 
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that  of  Calvin  who  in  1541  saw  the  function  of  the  exercise  as 
“conserver  purete  et  Concorde  de  doctrine  entre  eulx”.188  Knox  was 
much  nearer  Zwingli  who  said,  “I  undertook  to  devote  myself 
entirely  to  the  scriptures,  and  the  conflicting  philosophy  and 
theology  of  the  schoolmen  constantly  presented  difficulties.  But 
eventually  I came  to  a conclusion  . . . and  decided,  ‘You  must  drop 
all  that  and  learn  God’s  will  directly  from  his  own  word’.”18'’  The 
inauguration  of  ministers  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
studied  some  years  ago190  but  it  was  overlooked  at  that  time  that  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  considered  superfluous  by  Zwingli  and  the 
giving  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  considered  to  be 
sufficient.191 

The  influence  of  Peter  Ramus  in  Scotland  gave  a powerful 
impetus  to  the  reception  of  the  teaching  of  Zwingli.  His  rejection  of 
particular  kinds  of  images  as  aids  to  memory  lent  support  to 
iconoclasm  and  criticism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  use  of  images.192 
The  way  in  which  he  expressed  the  sacraments  as  signs  or  analogy 
reinforced  Zwinglian  doctrinal  views.193  Scots  were  in  contact  with 
him  and  his  teaching  when  studying  in  Paris  before  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland.  The  earliest  on  record  is  John  Stewart 
who,  in  1549,  briefly  alluded  to  Ramus  in  his  De  Adventu 
Henrici  Valesii 194  and  later  wrote  “Dialogus  in  librum  primum 
institutionum  dialecticarum  Petri  Rami”.195 

There  were  personal  contacts  between  Ramus  and  Scots,  such 
as  Buchanan196  and  Melville.197  The  influence  of  Ramus’  Proemium 
reformatae  Parisiensis  Academiae  on  Melville’s  reforms  of  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews  has  been  recorded  as  well 
as  developing  his  criticism  of  the  influence  of  Aristotle  on  academic 
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Corpus  Reformatorum,  xxxviii,  15f. 

Ibid.,  1,  379. 

D.  Shaw,  “The  Inauguration  of  Ministers  in  Scotland:  1560-1620”,  RSCHS 
xvi,  35-62. 

Zwingli,  Samtliche  Werke,  ed.  J.  M.  Usteri  and  S.  Vogelin  (Zurich,  1820)  ii 
175. 

Commentariorum  de  religione  Christiana  (Frankfurt,  1576),  142,  188.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Adam  Bothwell  possessed  a copy  of  this  work  (Bothwell 
Library,  404);  c/.,  F.  Yates,  The  Art  of  Memory  (London,  1966),  236-7. 
Proemium  mathematicum  (Paris,  1567),  257-87,  although  Locher  notes  “eine 
nahere  Verwandschaft  dieses  Entwurfs  mit  Zwinglis  Theologie  is  schwerlich 
erkennbar”.  (Locher,  Zwinglische  Reformation,  646.)  It  might  be  noted  that 
Ramus  asked  George  Buchanan  to  further  the  study  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews.  (Proemium  mathematicum,  60.) 

1,4  Paris,  1549. 

Paris,  BN,  MS.  Lat.  8479,  quoted  by  John  Durkan  (McRoberts,  Essays, 
286n.). 

1,6  Cf.,  n.  189  above. 

Melville,  Diary,  40;  American  Historical  Review,  v.  298. 
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teaching.1'28  It  has  therefore  to  be  appreciated  that  there  were,  as  a 
result  of  these  ideas,  inevitable  changes  of  theological  emphasis 
which  gradually  converged  with  Zwinglian  thought,  thus 
reinforcing  attitudes  which  were  already  latent  in  contemporary 
predispositions.  Copies  of  Ramus’  works  were  in  Scottish  libraries 
from  an  early  date.1*"1  He  was  highly  regarded  in  the  universities 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century.  200  This  interest  is  reflected  in  the 
large  number  of  books  either  written  by  him  or  those  involved  in 
controversy  with  him  which  were  in  Scotland  at  that  time.201 

One  interesting  indication  of  the  interest  in  Zwingli  is  the 
existence  in  Scotland  of  two  sixteenth-century  portraits  of  the 
reformer,  one  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  and  the  other  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  202  The  former  presents  a problem  as  it 
has  been  claimed  by  Locher,  against  Boesch,  that  it  is  the  original 
painting  ordered  by  Christopher  Hales20’  in  March  1550,  rather 
than  a copy.  204  However,  art  experts  in  Scotland  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  the  Hales  portrait.  The  latter  portrait  could  have  been 
at  the  University  since  its  foundation  in  view  of  Robert  Rollock’s 
strong  commitment  to  the  theological  position  of  Zurich.  205  The 
ownership  of  this  picture  is  all  the  more  significant  when  there  are 
no  worthy  portraits  of  Luther  or  Calvin  although  there  are  of 
Philip  Melanchthon  and  Theodore  Beza.20b  There  are  however 
painted  wooden  panels  “all  hack  work’’  of  John  Calvin,  Benedict 
Aretius,  Henry  Bullinger,  Andreas  Hyperius,  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
Johannes  Oecolampadius  and  Peter  Martyr;  207  all  influenced  by 
Zwingli.  In  April  1702,  a portrait  of  Zwingli  was  exposed  for  sale  at 
an  auction  in  Glasgow.208 

1,8  R.  S.  Rait,  “Andrew  Melville  and  the  Revolt  against  Aristotle  in  Scotland”, 
The  English  Historical  Review , xiv,  (1899),  25-60.  The  differences,  however, 
between  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  Ramus  were  not  so  great  as  maintained  by 
Rait,  c/.,  e.g.  H.  F.  Fletcher,  The  Intellectual  Development  of  John  Milton 
(Urbana,  1961),  ii,  143-4. 

E.g.  Bothwell  Library,  404  (two  entries). 

200  University  of  Edinburgh:  Charters,  Statutes,  and  Acts  of  The  Town  Council 
and  the  Senatus  1583-1858,  ed.  A.  Morgan  (Edinburgh,  1937),  110-7;  Fasti 
Aberdonenes.  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  University  and  King’s 
College  of  Aberdeen  1494-1854,  ed.  C.  Innes  (Aberdeen,  1854),  liv. 

201  The  Library  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  ed.  R.  H.  Macdonald 
(Edinburgh,  1971),  see  index,  Ramus,  Petrus. 

202  The  University  portrait  is  described  as  “a  genuine  picture  of  the  16th  century” 
(D.  T.  Rice,  The  University  Portraits  (Edinburgh,  1957),  224). 

201  Locher,  Zwingli’s  Thought,  352  and  n.  It  should  be  noted  that  Hugelshofer 
states  that  the  picture  did  not  originate  before  1549  although  he  considers  it  a 
compilation  of  the  two  known  Asper  portraits  (W.  Hugelshofer.  “Ein  neues 
Zwingli-Portrait”,  Neue  Ziiricher  Zeitung,  15  January  1930,  no.  82). 

204  P.  Boesch,  “Der  Zuricher  Apelles”,  Zwingliana,  ix,  16-50. 

205  Cf.  above,  134. 

206  Rice,  op.  cit.,  149-50  and  12-13. 

207  Ibid.,  180. 

208  Analecta  Scotica,  Second  Series  (Edinburgh,  1837),  260. 
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It  has  not  been  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
consider  Zwingli’s  social  and  political  thought  in  relation  to 
Scotland.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate  because  for  him,  state 
and  church  are  as  inseparable  as  body  and  soul.  To  quote  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Strasbourg:  ‘A  Christian  township  is  nothing  else 
than  a Christian  congregation’.  What  he  meant  to  say  is  that  a 
Christian  congregation  searches  for  its  form  in  the  political 
community”.201' There  can  be  an  “immediate  reference  of  Zwingli  s 
religious  reforms  to  the  state,  of  a moral  rebirth  of 
communality”.210  Many  of  Scotland’s  developments  in  this  area  of 
thought  owe  much  to  his  concepts  which  have  recently  been  studied 
without  any  reference  to  him.  Yet,  the  ideas  of  covenant, 
commonwealth,212  patriotism,213  resistance  to  ungodly  rulers,214 
and  much  else  have  been  reinforced  by  the  assimilation  of  Zwingli’s 
thought.215 


20’  G.  W.  Locher,  “Luther  and  Zwingli:  Reformation  of  Faith  — Reformation  of 
Society”,  Huldrych  Zwingli,  1484-1531:  A Legacy  of  Radical  Reform,  ed. 
E.  J.  Furcha  (Montreal,  1985),  26. 

2,0  B.  Moller,  “Zwinglis  Disputationen”,  Zeitschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fur 
Rechlsgeschichte  (Weimar,  1970),  Ixxxvii,  295. 

211  Cf.  n.  146  above,  especially  ibid.,  99,  117,  121;  c/.,  W.  J.  Baker,  “Covenant 
and  Society:  the  Respublica  Christiana  in  the  Thought  of  Heinrich  Bullinger”, 
thesis,  University  of  Iowa,  1970. 

2.2  Ibid.,  104,  108-12,  119-20. 

2.3  R.  Walton,  “Let  Zwingli  be  Zwingli”,  Prophet  Pastor  Protestant.  The  Work 
of  Huldrych  Zwingli  After  Five  Hundred  Years,  edd.  E.  J.  Furcha  and  H.  W. 
Pipkin,  (Allison  Park,  1984),  184;  J.  Rogge,  Zwingli  und  Erasmus  (Berlin, 
1962),  17-8;  A.  H.  Williamson,  Scottish  National  Consciousness  in  the  age  of 
James  VI  (Edinburgh,  1979). 

214  Corpus  Reformatorum,  lxxxix  344,  ci,  308,  cii,  388:  neatly  summarised  by 
Rogge,  “Zwingli  does  not  approve  of  tyrannicide.  . . . However,  when,  in 
order  to  avoid  dangers,  the  entire  people  or  a greater  part  of  the  people 
unanimously  depose  the  tyrant  whom  no  one  has  chosen  in  the  first  place,  ‘it  is 
with  God’  (Ibid.,  lxxxix,  344).  Not  the  manner  of  getting  rid  of  the  tyrant  is  at 
issue  but  rather  that  ‘there  is  a lack  of  common  righteousness’.”  (Ibid.,  lxxxix, 
346).  (Rogge,  op.  cit.,  55):  e.g.  J.  H.  Burns,  “John  Knox  and  Revolution 
1558”  in  History  Today  (London,  1958),  viii,  165-73. 

2,5  A version  of  this  paper  was  read  on  4 October  1984  at  the  1984  International 
Zwingli  Symposium,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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